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THE DIRECT PRIMARY VERSUS 
THE CONVENTION' 

ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
Professor of Government, Harvard University 

IT is with some hesitation that I appear this evening to speak 
upon a subject so vast and so imperfectly understood. The 
word " primary " has not until recently been used as we are 
using it now. We have had primary colors and primary affec- 
tions and prime mess beef; it is an anomaly that such a new 
use of the term should have been created, and a demand caused 
for a new dictionary. 

I feel sensibly the danger of using new words, even the 
most ordinary, lest they might be misunderstood in their politi- 
cal connection. These are the days, at least this is the week, 
when nobody can use the word " liar " without somebody 
indignantly answering: " He is nothing of the kind; why does 
the ex-President attack the senator from Pennsylvania?" You 
can't say " primary " without somebody shouting : " He's not a 
primary force, there are a great many others." I must say 
that the attention which is paid by the American public to one 
of its public men makes me think of the Sunday school into 
which the brisk minister came and said, " Now, children, as I 
came along I saw a wonderful creature. This creature was 
sitting in a tree. It was sitting on a bough. It was a creature 
with a bushy tail, and it was holding a nut in its claws. Now 
can any of you tell me what that wonderful creature was? " 
And there was only one child who could answer and he said : 
" It was God." Well, there is more than one man in this 
country, more than one candidate, certainly there is as much 
as a candidate and a half and possibly there are two. 

We are not speaking to-night of candidates or politics, but of 
primaries, and in the discussion between Senator Brackett and 

'Address at the dinner of the Academy of Political Science, October 25, 1912. 
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myself, I understand that we are to follow the plan of Irish 
" repartay" "where you say to-day what you are going to 
think of to-morrow." So the address of Senator Brackett will 
overset what is now being said. But Senator Brackett and you 
and I and all other sensible people will agree that we are sim- 
ply discussing a practical question, that what we desire is 
to secure the expression of the will of the people in their nomi- 
nations, and then to secure the choice of those who will carry 
out the will of the people. To that end we desire to nominate 
persons who really represent the party, and to destroy all that 
tends to interfere with a genuine expression of popular will. 

For this discussion I have singular personal qualifications, 
having been elected by a state-wide primary in a state where I 
could not have been elected in any other way, then having 
served in the greatest nominating convention ever held, — the 
greatest and perhaps the last — and being now a candidate for 
office by designation of a political committee of a party which 
has no political existence recognized by the laws of Massachu- 
setts. Thus you will observe that I have cultivated imparti- 
ality; whatever may be the decision of this distinguished jury, 
I shall be acquitted. 

We have before us the two rival systems of the convention 
and the primary, and I will try to take the wind out of the sails 
of the gentleman who is to follow by discussing the advantages 
of conventions. The first one is that the United States has 
somehow got on with the political convention, and a large 
number of distinguished men, lovers of their kind and excellent 
public servants, have reached the public service by that road. 
Then, the convention is a means, though perhaps not the only 
means, of a common acquaintance and understanding, which is 
of great significance and value. In the next place, conventions 
have frequently reflected the wishes of the voters, and the con- 
vention is in harmony with the representative system ; nobody 
can deny that. Additional advantages are that conventions 
balance the ticket geographically, a result impossible to attain 
otherwise ; that conventions allow for second choices ; that the 
convention has the making of the platform by tradition, and 
thus the committing of the party to a variety of reforms and 
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principles — upon which it usually proceeds to turn its back. 
Further, there is nothing that is so much fun as a political con- 
vention. It is more sport than a baby, noisier than a football 
game, more complex than a woman's club ; it cheers the voter, 
benefits the newspaper proprietor, and leaves squashy footsteps 
on the sands of time. 

Nevertheless I ask you gentlemen before me, from personal 
experience, if you do not agree with me that there are serious 
disadvantages in political conventions, which have tended to 
bring them into disrepute. That disadvantage which appears 
most prominent is the disorder and turmoil of conventions. 
This is not inherent, but is due largely to the practise of national 
and state conventions of holding meetings in enormous halls in 
the presence of hundreds or thousands of spectators, frequently 
put there to influence the work of the convention. On the floor 
there is confusion, noise, cheering, uproariousness. Conven- 
tions have of late grown much noisier, probably from the habit 
on the part of some of the members of attending college ath- 
letic sports ; and the convention is not a place in which to learn 
good manners or sobriety of speech. 

It ought to be said, however, that the disorder of conventions 
is not the novelty which some people suppose it. In the Re- 
publican convention in 1 860 there was just such a hullabaloo as 
in 191 2. A " howler" was employed to aid the cause of Abe 
Lincoln. In 1856, when Fremont was nominated, there was a 
great uproar; the picture of the candidate was shown and a 
salute of guns fired. There is always a possibility of stampeding 
a convention, for the thing has been done many times ; but the 
shrewd political leader takes his precautions against that danger. 
I must say from a brief but intense experience in a political 
convention that I believe that noise and uproar and pictures 
make about as much difference to a convention as the rooting 
of the fans makes with a first-class pitcher. Few conventions 
can be stampeded by the audience. 

Another indictment is the fraud in which conventions are so 
frequently engaged. That is not a subject of which respectable 
people like the members of this academy have knowledge, but 
when you get inside politics you discover how county and state 
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and national conventions are manipulated and furthermore how 
they are linked together under the elaborate representative 
system. That system is the growth of natural conditions. The 
county convention usually elects to the state, and the state to the 
national convention; so if there is any taint of fraud or violence 
it goes all the way up ; the state convention is carried in scores 
of cases by fraudulent county conventions, and the national 
convention may be affected in the same way. 

The reason why such fraud and violence are possible is 
largely that political leaders have looked on politics as a game 
with certain rules which you are at liberty to ignore if the 
umpire is not looking; and when a delegation is stolen the 
other side acquiesces, thinking it will do the same thing next 
time. Anyone examining the contests at Chicago from the 
southern states must be struck by the fact that almost every 
one of the delegations down there is tainted with irregularity 
of some kind. 

I say irregularity. We must never forget that regularity is a 
political term with a special definition. In politics the regular 
is simply the man or committee or convention which is re- 
cognized by the next highest authority as being the proper 
thing. That county convention is regular which is manipulated 
by people in accord with the state committee; that state con- 
vention is regular which is so recognized by the national com- 
mittee of the party. There is no such thing as absolute regu- 
larity, because in the development of American parties they 
have been treated as private clubs, and until very recently there 
has been no legal ascertainment of what is regular or irregular. 

I do not mean to say that a considerable portion of all the 
conventions is stolen or manipulated, that the wrong people are 
admitted and the right kept out; but within about ten years in 
Massachusetts we have had two disgraceful state conventions. 
In one a faction got possession of the admission tickets and 
gave them to their friends, took possession and nominated the 
candidate. The state courts dealt with that and disallowed it. 
Another convention was stampeded by one of the factions stay- 
ing in the hall all night ; when morning dawned they had posses- 
sion, gave out the tickets, refused to be dispossessed, and con- 
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trolled that hall ; the main part of the party trooped out to 
another place and two conventions were held at the same mo- 
ment. I will not say which was the proper one, but they 
could not both have been the regular expression of the party. 

In national conventions there has been much less difficulty; 
for the national convention is under the limelight; membership 
is highly prized, partly as a badge of party honor, partly 
because of the pleasure of being present, partly because of the 
glittering badges with which you paralyze your neighbors when 
you get home. In any case membership is eagerly desired. 
There have been very few accusations of foul play in national 
conventions in comparison with the state conventions. That 
was why the country was so aroused by the difficulty at Chicago 
in 19 1 2. As a participant it struck me that the real issue was 
not the fortunes of this or that candidate, but a rivalry between 
members of two sections of the party, each asserting that it had 
gone through a proper process for ascertaining and expressing 
the opinion of the voters from whom it came. 

Another reason why conventions have been losing ground is 
that they have been attacked by " conventionitis." You know 
how you may have within your person a latent need for an 
operation for appendicitis ; you go on for years, and one day 
you wake in the morning very uncomfortable, and off you go 
to a hospital and there is an operation. That is about what 
has happened to the convention. Conventionitis has been 
latent all the time ; but all of a sudden there was a terrible at- 
tack and the whole country became aware of it. The patient 
groaned fearfully ; experts were called in and the operation has 
been performed — but we do not know what the state of the 
patient is now. There was a man in Indiana last winter who 
was taken to the hospital with typhoid fever ; next day paraly- 
sis set in; the day after, he was operated on for appendicitis, 
and they said he was doing well. Some political parties seem 
to be going through such an experience. 

The next great difficulty is the bosses. If there is any boss 
present I beg to say there is nothing personal intended. Out 
in Colorado they had as speaker in the legislature a rather im- 
patient man. One day a member rose solemnly to declare 
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that the record of the previous day was incorrect and moved 
that it be corrected, and the speaker answered him sternly: 
" Young man, don't you cast no aspirations on the help in this 
house." I won't cast no aspirations on gentlemen who are 
carrying on the politics of the country. Bossism, so far as it 
means control of parties, is a perfectly reputable pursuit, and 
there is no reason why a man should not make it a life-work 
provided he plays the game above board and has a majority be- 
hind him. The real difficulty comes with the proprietary bosses, 
men who are working in the dark to create something which 
shall be opposed to the real desire of the people whom they 
represent. The boss convention is intolerable because of a 
sinful secrecy of action ; the boss knows what is going to hap- 
pen ; the voter does not, and still less does the member of the 
convention. The efficient boss develops a military system in 
which a hundred to twelve hundred delegates elected in the 
ordinary way by party constituencies or conventions are con- 
fronted with the mystery of the convention. It seems incred- 
ible that such a body of intelligent men should submit to do as 
one man tells them to do ; when that happens it is not a con- 
vention, it is a phonograph. 

Another difficulty with the convention is the feudal side of 
it. The truth is we are always illustrating what the eugenic 
people call the reversion to an original type, always going back 
to the middle ages in our politics. We have substantially a 
series of feudal systems, in which you, the voter, put your 
hands between the hands of the district captain ; the captain 
pledges allegiance to the county chairman ; the county chair- 
man accepts the suzerainty of the state boss. There is a lord- 
ship and an over-lordship all the way up ; you perform military 
service — that is, you vote — and your over-lord protects you. 
There was in Europe a century ago, a breaking-up process called 
immediatization, by which a man jumped over the lord and went 
straight to the king, and the primary is a system by which the 
candidate may come into direct communication with the men 
who are to elect him. 

The convention system has broken down ; it is sick and about 
to go to the hospital because of the lack of a tribunal for settling 
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in a fair manner the cases of contest. They have been settled 
sometimes by the chairman, by the executive committee, or by 
the standing political committee, but frequently without any 
reference to the real merits of the case, the ground of decision 
being, not how the members are chosen but whether they will 
vote for A or for B; that is, the conventions are not really 
representative. They give rise to the question whether the 
whole constituency shall nominate or a self-selected part of the 
constituency. 

Of course everyone is aware that there is such a thing as an 
unbossed convention; New York gave us a sample in 191 2. 
Yet people look with wonder at the idea that there should be an 
unbossed convention. To arrive at that result you must get rid 
of a large part of your customary political machinery. The 
children at school were one day asked to make a sentence 
in which should be used the rather unfamiliar word " disar- 
range." One little Italian girl managed it. She said : "Li 
padre dissa morning fin de range notta burn ; he say, ' Damma 
dissa range.' " I put no words in the mouths of persons re- 
sponsible for conventions when they find a disarrangement of 
their system. 

The convention system is visibly in a state of collapse, as was 
revealed through the contests at Chicago. These contests in 
part turned not on the question whether delegates had proper 
credentials, but on the right of a state to regulate the election of 
delegates to a national convention. In the course of that dis- 
cussion it was discovered that a considerable number of dele- 
gates sat there through the workings of state primary statutes. 
I was one of those persons, and hotly resented it when Sereno 
E. Payne declared on the floor that any state law that was con- 
trary to a rule made by the Republican national committee was 
no law. That raised the question of which was servant and 
which master, convention or voter. 

If conventions do not work well, what of the rival system of 
primaries? Let me enumerate and admit the very serious dis- 
advantages of the primary system. It means frequency of 
elections and a chronic difficulty as to second choices. It un- 
doubtedly facilitates the nomination of weak men, raises a 
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difficulty about the platform, which usually has to be made in 
some new fashion, and it has introduced a new element of 
expense and difficulty and hard work that was never heard of 
before. The legitimate expenses of a candidate under the 
system of primaries are considerably greater than in the old 
system. Governor Deneen spent $200,000 this year in the 
primary election. To make a man known to all the voters 
by a postal card costs $12,000 in Illinois. Such expenses are 
legitimate, but out of proportion to the means of ordinary men ; 
and it is clear that if the system is to be worked in that way it 
must break down. 

At last we reach the advantages of primaries. Shall I say 
they are so clear to an intelligent audience that they do not 
need enumeration? First of all, the system enlarges the field 
of public service by increasing the range of men who can have 
some hope of getting into office; it even allows some cranks 
to get in. We need men who have the complete belief that 
the particular reform on which they are engaged is necessary 
to society ; and such men we call cranks. It would do every 
legislature good to have one or two cranks. Of course they 
must not be so cranky as to differ seriously with us ! The 
socialist, for instance, is simply a man who thinks on social 
questions differently from the men in your club ; and the cranks 
are simply those who are more cranky than their neighbors. 

A further advantage of this system is that you get unbossed 
men. You may recall the method by which the Yale sopho- 
more achieved " Skull and Bones." He broke into their 
house and found out all their secrets, whereupon they had to 
elect him. Many men have got into the organization by show- 
ing that the election could not be carried without them. But 
under the system of primaries it is possible for men to aspire 
to office and to reach it without being dependent on the good 
will or adoption of a particular individual. Not only are many 
more men candidates, but many others have hopes ; and the 
hopelessly hopeful can by the primary be brought to realize 
that they cannot be nominated. To be sure, the primary 
system involves numerous elections ; but when people feel 
there is a great issue and a great man before them, they find 
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no difficulty in getting out to vote. That means that there 
is a wider chance of accomplishing ends through the primary. 
Futhermore, a primary on delegates to a convention involves 
the discussion of a candidate's work and qualifications before 
the convention meets, if the convention is retained. 

I think there is nothing more hopeful than the kind of cam- 
paign we have had lately, the persistent effort to persuade the 
voter by literature, public meetings and an appeal to personal 
loyalty. In my experience no campaign, certainly none since 
i860, has made the people of the United States so intent on 
these problems. It is an educative process. 

The primary system simplifies the electoral machinery. It 
strikes at the places where the difficulties are greatest. It 
eliminates a great number of small conventions, and greatly 
diminishes campaign contributions and expenditures of an un- 
licensed kind. Election expenses have seemed to increase, but 
it is publicity of accounts that makes it seem so. The investiga- 
tion at Washington shows how much smaller are the outlays this 
year than in any campaign for twenty years. The primary sys- 
tem almost prevents carrying contests to a convention. If more 
states had adopted the primary system, there would have been 
no row at Chicago, for if the delegates had all brought certifi- 
cates of election from their state officials, there could not have 
been any difficulty in their taking their seats. The method 
shuts out dark horses. It does not always exclude men of in- 
firm character, but it is almost impossible to nominate an 
unknown man. I have heard of a man in Nebraska with no 
friends or following, who got himself at the same election on 
the Republican, Democratic and Socialist tickets and got 2,000 
votes. Still 2,000 is far from a majority in Nebraska. 

Finally, the great merit of the system is that it weakens the 
boss's power. The boss is a condition, not a theory; he exists 
because the complexity of modern politics makes him almost 
essential. The boss is also the man who has reconciled the 
executive with the legislative power. Nevertheless the boss is 
not omnipotent ; if you can alter the circumstances by which he 
gets illicit power against the public, you can to a great extent 
destroy that power. The primary furnishes the best way of 
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finding out whether the boss is a boss. Nobody outside of 
New York, of course, knows who is the best candidate for the 
governorship of the state ; but one thing is certain, neither of 
the old-party candidates now in the field in this state would 
have been nominated but for the desire to " pander to the 
better elements of society." 

The primary makes it possible for men to enter absolutely 
against the boss. Governor Johnson in 191 1 defied the polit- 
ical and railroad machine ; but he could not have done it ex- 
cept for primary laws. Is not the the main reason for opposing 
the primary system the fact of its being unfavorable to bossism ? 
Otherwise why is it so difficult to find the bosses who want it? 
Do you think that such shrewd men would have allowed a 
device like the primary to pass by them if they could have 
controlled it? Do you know a boss who works for this system 
on the ground that it makes him safer in his power? We must 
not suppose that the primary system will do everything. 
There will be selfish men and thieves and demagogues still. A 
maker of patent medicine years ago made a fortune by adver- 
tising that his medicine would not cure " thunder humor," and 
the apparent honesty of this exclusion attracted everyone's 
attention. Sick people commented on it, and confident that 
they had not got " thunder humor," felt safe in buying a bottle 
to cure what they had got. So I will say that the primary will 
not cure everything ; perhaps it will not cure boss-humor, but 
it will infallibly cure some of our political evils and will build 
up a more nearly democratic community. 
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